THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
to time somebody moving around, prohably to look after the
horses. We were afraid to sleep ourselves, although very
much exhausted. But at last we came to a whispered agree-
ment alternately to sleep and to lie awake, and to shake the
temporary sleeper if he breathed heavily. So the night passed*
over and morning came, but not the friend whom we so long-
ingly expected. JXToon, afternoon, evening, the whole second
day, passed, but of our friend no sign. There we lay, still and
stiff, surrounded by hostile soldiers, and the prospect of succor
growing less every moment. Thirst began to torture us. For-
tunately the next night it rained again. Above my head there
was a broken tile in the roof, and through the hole, although it
was small, some of the rain trickled down. I caught it in the
hollow of my hand, and so enjoyed a refreshing draught. My
companions followed my example. Again morning came, and
our hope for the return of our friend sank lower and lower.
The church clock struck one hour after another, and no aid.
My limbs began to ache from the rigid stiff ness of our position,
and yet we hardly dared to move. Three days and two nights
we had been without nourishment, and an unwonted feeling of
weakness set in. So the third night arrived. All hope of the
coming of our friend was gone. We recognized the necessity
of making a new attempt at escape before our strength had
entirely vanished. We thought and thought, without saying a
word, except, perhaps, " He will not come any more."

At last I had an idea. When, during the third night, we
heard the soldiers below snoring vigorously, I whispered to my
neighbor, JSTeustadter, holding my mouth close to his ear,
" Did you not, as we clambered over the cord wood, notice a
little house about fifty paces from here?"

" Yes," said Neustadter.

"There must be a poor man living there/' I continued,
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heavy snoring, and from time
